Oct. i.]       Attacks on authors useful to them.         311
meddling in that business; but then he considered, he had meant to do him all the service in his power, and he took another resolution; he told him he would do what he could for him, and did so ; and the boy was satisfied. He said, he did not know how his pamphlet was done, as he had read very little of it. The boy made a good figure at Oxford, but died1. He remarked, that attacks on authors did them much service. ' A man who tells me my play is very bad, is less my enemy than he who lets it die in silence. A man whose business it is to be talked of, is much helped by being attacked3.' Garrick, I observed, had been often so helped. JOHNSON. 'Yes, Sir; though Garrick had more opportunities than almost any man, to keep the publick in mind of him, by exhibiting himself to such numbers, he would not have had so much reputation, had he not been so much attacked. Every attack produces a defence; and so attention is engaged. There is no sport in mere praise, when people are all of a mind.' BOSWELL. ' Then Hume is not the worse for Beattie's attack3?' JOHNSON. 'He is, because Seattle has
1  See ante, i. 576.
2  See ante, ii. 70, 384; in. 426, and post, under Nov. u.
3  Bcattie had attacked Hume in his Essay on Truth (ante, ii. 231 and v. 31).   Reynolds this autumn had painted Beattie in his gown of an Oxford Doctor of Civil Law, with his Essay under his arm.    'The angel of Truth is going before him, and beating down the Vices, Envy, Falsehood, &c., which are represented by a group of figures falling at his approach, and the principal head in this group is made an exact likeness of Voltaire.   When Dr. Goldsmith saw this picture, he was very indignant at it, and said :—" It very ill becomes a man of your eminence and character, Sir Joshua, to condescend to be a mean flatterer, or to wish to degrade so high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer as Dr. Beattie ; for Dr. Beattie and his book together will, in the space of ten years, not be known ever to have been in existence, but your allegorical picture and the fame of Voltaire will live for ever to your disgrace as a flatterer." '   Northcotc's Reynolds, i. 300. Another of the figures was commonly said to be a portrait of Hume; but Forbes (Life of Bcattie, ed. 1824, p. 158) says he had reason to believe that Sir Joshua had no thought cither of Hume or Voltaire. Beattie's Essay is so much a thing of the past that Dr. J. H. Burton does not, I believe., take the trouble ever to mention it in his Life of
confutedin the largeness of the train of fire it emits, the solemnity of its motion (which should be rather slow at first, but augmenting as it rises), the straightness of its flight, and the height to which it ascends.'
